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The  following  e\’idence,  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Intemperance,  is  taken  from  the 
third  Blue  Book  of  the  Committee,  ordered  to  be  printed 
August  14,  1877. 

Sir  William  Gull,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  is  called  in  and  examined. 

Chairman : Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  position  you  hold  in 
the  medical  profession  ? 

I am  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Consulting  Physician 
to  Guy’s  Hospital. 

Archbishop  of  York:  We  have  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day  to  give  us 
your  impressions  on  the  medical  effects  of  alcohol  in  moderation  and  in 
excess,  and  in  medical  treatment  as  a medicine ; may  I ask  you  a few  lead- 
ing questions,  and  will  you  then  add  anything  you  may  think  fit.  In  the 
first  place,  I take  it  that  as  a medicine  you  prixe  alcohol  and  wine  ? 

Yes  ; I think  we  can  hardly  do  -wnthout  them  altogether. 

Have  there  been  any  changes  in  medical  practice  of  late  years  as  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  used  ; of  course  when  I say  alcohol  I include  wine  ? 

I should  say  that  there  has  been  just  this  change : Forty  years  ago  wine 
was  moderately  used,  and  so  was  brandy.  Then  there  came  a change, 
owing  chiefiy,  I think,  to  the  School  of  King’s  College,  headed  by  Dr.  Todd. 
His  theory  was  that  diseases  were  chiefiy  due  to  debility,  and  required 
alcohol  almost  universally. 

Did  Dr.  Todd  hold  that  that  was  a constant  condition  of  diseases,  or  has 
that  theory  been  held  only  in  modem  times  ? 

I think  he  held  that  to  be  a constant  condition.  Formerly  diseases 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  phlogistic  and  anti-phlogistic.  Dr. 
Todd’s  theory  was  that  all  diseases  were  weak  or  anti-phlogistic,  and  his 
treatment  therefore  was  always  with  brandy,  or,  at  least,  I should  say 
almost  universally  in  cases  of  acute  disease.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  again  a great  change. 

What  was  the  date  of  that  highest  use  of  alcohol  ? 

I should  think  it  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  20  years  ago.  The  fur- 
ther course  has  been  this : that  diseases  we  believe  for  the  most  part 
run  a physiological  course,  and  that  alcohol  has  but  a subordinate  value 
bat  has  a value,  the  value  being  chiefiy  in  its  action  upon  the  nervous 
system  as  a sedative.  That  is  the  view  of  the  present  day  I think ; so 
that  many  diseases  now  are  allowed  to  mn  their  course  without  alcohol. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  found  a patient  very  delirious  or  exhausted,  we 
should  give  him  alcohol ; but  we  should  not  give  it  as  we  did  formerly, 
with  a view  that  it  cured  the  disease,  but  with  a view  of  calming  the 
nervous  system  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

There  are  cases,  are  there  not,  in  which  what  are  called  phlogistic  symp- 
toms would  be  moderated  by  alcohol,  such  as  the  case  of  a high  pulse 
fever  ? 

Quite  so. 


And  therefore  the  distinction  between  phlogistic  and  anti-phlogistlo 
is  no  longer  in  existence  ? 

Quite  so ; and  therefore  Dr.  Todd  has  the  merit  of  pointing  that  out  in 
his  treatment  with  brandy  ; his  merit  is  one  thing,  but  his  error  is  ano- 
ther. 

Could  you  undertake  to  treat  a fever  without  alchol  ? 

Yes  ; it  was  constantly  my  practice  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  if  I had  young 
subjects,  not  to  give  alcohol,  for  the  express  purpose  that  my  students 
should  see  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  learn  how  it  could  be  cured-  I 
cured  many  cases  of  typhus  in  young  subjects  under  25  years  of  age  with 
chamomile  tea. 

And  with  no  other  remedy  ? 

No,  and  with  no  other  remedy  but  light  diet. 

You  were  watching  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  ? 

Yes.  it  is  quite  safe  to  do  so  in  some  cases. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  a sound  constitution  and  a young  patient, 
any  administration  of  alcohol  might  be  deemed  to  be  an  interference  with 
the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  would  not  do  good  ? 

Quite  so.  I would  like  to  say  that  I believe  there  is  still  an  error  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  alcohol  in  disease. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  that  error  is  ? 

I think  the  error  prevalent  is  that  alcohol  cures  the  disease,  whereas 
the  disease  runs  it  physiological  course  irrespective  of  the  alcohol.  The 
advantage  of  alcohol  is,  if  it  has  an  advantage,  its  effect  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  for  the  time  being,  rendering  the  patient  more  indifferent  to 
the  process  going  on.  I am  disposed  also  to  beheve  although  I think 
we  could  not  do  without  alcohol  as  a drug,  that  it  is  still  over-prescrii^. 

Will  you  kindly  state  to  what  extent  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  the 
mescal  use  of  alcohol.  I think  it  would  be  a good  way  of  testing  it  to 
ascertain  what  was  consumed  at  Guy’s  Hospital  40  years  ago,  and  what 
was  consumed  20  years  ago,  and  what  is  consumed  now  ? 

I could  obtain  those  statistics  for  the  Con^ttee  with  great  pleasure. 
They  would  not,  however,  be  very  good  evidence,  for  this  reason:  that 
the  staff  at  Guy’s  Hospital  is  various.  It  is  a community,  and  we  have 
the  same  differences  of  opinion  there  as  you  have  in  the  whole  professiori; 
therefore  you  might  have  one  man  who  would  raise  your  average,  and 
another  who  woiild  diminish  it.  , , j-  u < 

We  have  been  speaking  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  medicaUy ; ot 
course,  in  prostration  from  haemorrhage  another  set  of  considerations 

would  come  in  ? , j j -..t.  * 

Then  I think  alcohol  is  a good  drug,  and  a drug  we  could  not  do  without. 
Under  the  shock  of  an  injury,  or  the  shock  which  the 
undergo  by  an  operation,  the  nervous  system  has  to  be  deadened,  and 
I believe  that  alcohol  is  the  best  agent  for  that.  I may  put  it  thus  : Many 
rears  ago  I tried  the  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  alcoholic  vapour  and  etoer 
vanour  upon  animals;  you  can  make  an  animal  drunk  by  the  inhalation 
of  alcohol  and  ether  vapour,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  can  produce 
the  same  sedative  effect  with  alcoholic  vapour  as  you  do  with  ether  va- 
pour ; therefore  alcohol  may  be  looked  at  as  a s^tive  ; it  is  caU^  a 
stimulant,  but  we  use  more  of  it  as  a sedative ; m the  same  sense  as  that 

in  which  you  would  use  opium.  . , . , , 

In  the  case  of  a fever  patient  whose  temperature  is  extremely  high,  tor 

' example,  would  you  prescribe  alcohol  ? 

We  should  give  alcohol 

How  would  that  act  ? , . , 

I think  it  would  act  through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  I could  not 

give  the  rationale.. 
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You  think  it  acts  upon  the  nerve  as  a sedative  ? 

I think  it  acts  upon  the  nerves  and  sets  them  free.  There  are  two  sets 
of  nen-es ; some  of  them  are  exciting  and  some  are  controlling,  ^e  alco- 
hol may  act  upon  one  set  and  not  upon  the  other.  Alcohol  rapidly  acts 
upon  the  brain,  and  then,  I think,  probably  upon  the  ssonpathetio  nerves ; 

but  that  would  be  a very  complicated  question. 

With  reirard  to  the  general  question  of  the  medical  effect  of  alcohol, 
you  are  of  opinion,  as  I gather,  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed 
with  as  a medicine,  but  your  general  feeling  would  be  rather  that  its  use 
might  be  diminished  ? 

Yes,  I think  it  might  be  diminished. 

And  that  frequently  it  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether  i 

Frequently  we  should  be  better  without  it. 

And  when  your  judgment  would  show  that  a case  could  be  treated 
without  it,  you  most  decidedly  would  not  use  it  ? 

Most  certainly.  . , , , , • 

Before  we  leave  that  part  of  the  subject  of  alcohol  as  a drug,  is  there 
anything  that  you  would  wish  to  add  to  that  part  of  the  subject  ? 

The  same  thing  would  have  to  be  said  of  it  as  regards  its  daily  use.  I 
think  there  are  conditions  of  the  system  under  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
where  alcohol  might  be  useful,  where  the  nervous  system  might  perhaps 
best  be  deadened,  if  I may  say  so,  or  that  alteration  made  in  it  which 
was  requisite ; but  that  is  a very  complicated  question,  and  one  on  which 
I do  not  pretend  to  give  a theory.  But  though  you  may  beneficially  use 
alcohol  in  moderation,  at  the  same  time  I very  much  doubt  whether  there 
are  not  some  sorts  of  food  which  might  very  well  take  its  place.  I think 
that  instead  of  fiying  to  alcohol,  as  many  people  do  when  they  are  ex- 
hausted, they  might  very  well  drink  water,  or  that  they  might  very  well 
take  food  and  would  be  very  much  better  without  the  alcohol. 

What  forms  of  food  would  come  nearest  to  the  place  of  it  in  the  case  of 
a man  fatigued  with  overwork  ? 

If  I am  fatigued  with  overwork  personally,  my  food  is  very  simple.  I 
eat  the  raisins  instead  of  taking  the  mne.  I have  had  very  large  experi- 
ence in  that  practice  for  30  years. 

Is  that  the  result  of  your  own  personal  experience,  or  have  you  heard 


it  from  others  ? 

It  is  my  own  personal  experience,  and  I have  recommended  it  to  my 
personal  friends.  It  is  a limited  experience,  but  I believe  that  it  is  a very 
good  and  true  experience. 

But  yom  practice  is  mostly  among  the  upper  classes,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes ; but  I have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  labouring  classes  in  my 
life  ; my  belief  is  that  beer  is  overdone.  In  the  case  of  Barclay  and  Per- 
kins’ draymen  you  can  see  how  beer  is  overdone.  I lived  near  Barclay 
and  Perkins’  brewery  for  near  20  years. 

The  consumption  is  enormous  amongst  those  men,  is  it  not  ? 

They  drink  their  heavy  stout  till  they  get  ill. 

Coal  heavers  drink  enormously,  do  they  not  ? 

Yes,  they  drink  and  eat  enormously. 

Have  you  made  any  observation  as  to  the  quantity  they  take,  in  those 
classes  ? 

Not  I think  of  a trustworty  character  : but  I know  they  drink  a great 
deal ; gallons  in  a day. 

Many  people  believe  that  intellectual  work  cannot  be  half  so  well  done 
without  wine  or  alcohol  ? 

There  I should  join  issue  at  once. 

You  would  deny  that  proposition  ? 

I should. 


You  would  hold  the  very  o|)po«ite  ? 

I Rhould  hold  the  oppoKite. 

Would  you  say  that  a moderately  temperate  person  might  be  benaflo  <1 
by  a slight  use  of  wine  or  alcohol  ? 

/ thould  hold  the  oppoeile  (u  regurdjt  the  intellect ; all  alcohol,  aiul  all 
things  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  injure  the  nerce  tissues,  jrro  tempore,  if  not 
altogether ; you  may  quicken  the  operations,  but  you  do  not  improve  them. 

Therefore  the  constant  use  of  alcohol,  even  in  a moderate  measure, 
may  injure  the  nerve  tissues  ? 

I'm,  certainly,  and  he.  deleterious  to  health. 

Have  you  known  cases,  may  I ask,  where  the  effects  of  alcohol  have 
been  quite  manifest,  although  there  has  not  been  any  outrageous  drink- 
ing or  obvious  excess  ? 

That  is  very  common  ; I should  say  that  one  of  the  commonest  things 
in  our  society  is  that  ]iei>ple  are  injured  by  drink  without  being  drunkards. 
It  goes  on  so  quietly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  even. 

The  effects  are  marked  and  distinct  to  your  professional  eye  ? 

Perfectly,  although  in  many  cases  even  the  man’s  nearest  friends  will 
not  know  it.  I might  mention  that  on  one  occasion  I was  called  to  see  a 
medical  man  who  was  so  injured  by  drink  that  he  was  yellow  like  a 
lemon  ; he  was  in  a state  of  delirium  tremens,  and  his  system  was  satu- 
rated to  the  last  degree  with  alcohol.  I was  surprised  that  I should  be  wnt 
for,  but  coming  downstairs  I said  to  his  wife,  “ I need  not  trouble  you 
by  saying  what  is  the  matter  with  your  husband.”  She  said,  “ Sir,  I do 
not  understand  you.”  I said,  “ Your  husband  is  an  habitual  drunkard.” 
She  said,  “ Drunkard,  Sir,  you  never  made  a ^eater  mistake  in  your  life  ; 
he  only  drinks  water ;”  which  was  plain  evidence  to  me  how  quietly  a 
man  may  drink  day  by  day,  and  almost  kill  himself  with  drink,  and  even 
his  near  friends  not  know  it. 

Did  you  understand  the  cause  in  that  case  to  be  that  he  had  drunk 
something  every’  day. 

He  was  a sly  drinker,  drinking  all  day,  most  likely,  in  a sly  way. 

But  may  I just  come  back  for  a moment  to  my  former  question ; there 
is  a point  short  of  drimkenness  in  which  a man  may’  injure  his  constitu- 
tion considerably  by  means  of  alcohol  ? 

Very  materially ; I should  say  from  my  experience  that  it  is  the  most 
destructive  agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country. 

Setting  aside  the  drunken  part  of  the  community  altogether,  great  in- 
jury is  being  done  by  the  use  of  alcohol  in  what  is  supposed  by  the  con- 
sumer to  be  a most  moderate  quantity  ? 

Yes,  I think  so  : I think  that,  taking  it  as  a w’hole,  there  is  a great  deal 
of  injury  done  to  health  by  the  habitual  use  of  wines  in  their  various 
kinds,  and  alcohol  in  its  various  shapes,  even  in  so-called  moderate  quan- 
tities. 

Does  that  remark  apply  to  both  sexes  ? 

Yes,  and  to  people  who  are  not  in  the  least  intemperate. 

Chairman : And  people  who  are  in  good  health. 

Yes,  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  fairly  well ; I think  drinking  teaxts 
to  the  degeneration  oj  the  tissues;  it  spoils  the  health,  and  it  spoils  the 

‘"Ardibishopof  York:  I think  I gathered  from  you  that  you  thought 
there  was  also  a certain  amount  of  degeneration  of  the  nervous  system  ? 


- Where  drinking  is  carried  to  excess. 

But  not  in  the  case  of  a moderate  consumption  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  test  the  smaller  effect^ 

In  cases  of  weak  digestion  you  would  prescribe  wme  distinctly,  would 
you  not  ? 
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A Utile,  and  with  strict  limit. 

You  think  that  may  be  overdone  ? 

Yes,  I think  you  may  deal  with  a feeble  digestion  by  light ' food  and 
varied  food,  but  still  I think  wine  is  useful ; I should  like  to  say  that  I 
think  wine,  like  fire,  is  useful  to  men  in  these  regions. 

The  Committee  have  had  before  them  one  or  two  physiologists,  who  are 
not  so  much  practising  physicians,  and  who  gave  us  valuable  evidence. 
I think  Dr.  Brunton  said  that  there  were  cases  in  which  a little  alcohol 
stimulated  the  gastric  secretion,  and  therefore  promoted  digestion  ? 

I suppose  he  would  mean  pro  iemjm'e  ; he  would  not  mean  from  year  to 
year. 

I think  I rather  gathered  that,  in  cases  of  feeble  digestion,  alcohol 
would  be  given  to  stimulate  digestion  ? 

Then  he  would  almost  regard  it  as  necessary  food  under  those  circum- 
stances, whereas  I should  not  be  prepared  to  go  so  far.  I should  be  pre- 
pared to  advise  the  use  of  alcohol  certain  occasions  when  a person  was 
ill ; but  to  say  that  persons  should  drink  habitually  day  by  day,  I should 
not  be  prepared  to  recommend. 

The  question  which  I put  to  Dr.  Brunton  was,  “ In  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  you  suggested,  having  taken  too  much  food  would  be  a cause  of 
drinking  ; say  a man  is  hungry,  and  eats  a good  deal,  and  eats  it  hastily  ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  very  well  cooked  or  very  digestible  food.  Should  you  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  craving  he  feels  is  for  something  to  help  the 
stomach  over  its  difficulties  ?”  to  which  he  replied,  “ Yes,  something  to 
start  the  stomach  in  its  digestion  is  really,  I believe,  what  the  feeling  in- 
dicates.” That  is  a temporary  use  ? 

Quite  temporary,  I think. 

Then  do  I gather  that  your  opinion  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  use  of  it 
as  a help  to  feeble  digestion  you  would  still  regard  it  as  a medicine  for 
temporary  use  ? 

I should  regard  it  as  a medicine  for  temporary  use : when  a man  had 
reached  a given  age  (because  age  has  to  do  with  it)  the  circulation  might 
then  be  so  languid  that  he  might  be  in  a condition  to  need  it  from  day  to 
daj’ ; that  I should  be  prepared  for,  but  for  young  people  I should  not 
think  it  necessary ; I think  one  must  consider  alcohol  in  respect  of  age. 
As  I was  saying  just  now  about  fire,  we  have  to  use  fire  in  respect  of 
age  ; I think  the  old  statement  is  true,  that  there  is  an  equal  use  in  wine 
and  fire. 

But  it  also  acts  upon  the  brain,  aud  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow  more 
rapidly  into  the  capillary  vessels. 

It  is  a fallacy  to  say  that  a man  ought  to  take  a glass  of  brandy  upon  a 
cold  morning  to  keep  himself  warm  ? 

Certainly. 

We  were  told  by  Dr.  Brunton  that  it  acts  in  a contrary  direction  ? 

I should  say  it  would. 

Because  bringing  up  the  blood  to  the  capillary  vessels  on  the  surface 
It  would  there  get  cooled  ? 

Y ou  had  better  give  a man  food ; I would  rather  eat  my  raisins  or  take 
some  cod  liver  oil. 

^ there  a difference  then  between  heat  and  the  feeling  of  heat  ? 

X 08« 

But  the  feeling  of  heat  is  subjective  ? 

The  feeling  of  heat  is  subjective. 

Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  add  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  ? 

1 tnink  I have  stated  that  alcohol  in  its  various  forms  of  beer  or  wine 
or  even  spirits  has  uses,  but  I think  those  uses  are  very  much  Limited  by 
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the  age  and  health  of  the  conaumer : I think  for  the  most  part  good  food 
will  supply  all  the  wants  up  to  the  middle  period  of  life;  in  old  age  and 
disease  you  may  often  want  some  artificial  stimulus,  or  something  to  act 
upon  the  system  as  we  use  fire.  I would  also  say  that  I do  not  know  how 
alcohol  does  act  upon  the  body  altogether,  but  in  disease  we  use  it  very 
much  as  a sedative. 

I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  if  you  do  not  know  it  the  fact  has  not 
been  ascertained  ? 

I do  not  think  it  is  known,  hut  1 knmo  it  is  a most  deleterious  poison. 

That  used  in  large  quantities  it  is  poison  ? 

I would  like  to  say  that  a reri/  large  number  of  people  in  society  are  dying 
day  by  dag  poisoned  by  alcohol,  but  not  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by  it 

iday  I just  ask  you  another  question  : suppose  a person  to  be  already 
suffering  from  alcohol  distinctly,  would  the  breaking  off  of  the  habit  re- 
quire particular  skill  and  management,  or  should  you  not  be  afraid  to  stop 
it  altogether  ? 

I confess  I should  not  be  afraid  to  stop  it  altogether  in  most  cases ; on 
the  contrary,  I should  think  it  highly  desirable  to  stop  it  altogether;  of 
course  it  must  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  or  whether  there  is  any 
likelihood  of  doing  him  any  good  at  all.  If  there  were  no  likelihood  of 
doing  any  good  at  all  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  one  prescribes  ; 
but  if  the  patient  were  a young  man  whose  organs  were  good,  that  would 
be  a case  in  which  I should  stop  it.  That  is  to  say,  if  a patient  came 
before  me  as  a drunkard  and  not  as  a sick  man,  and  I foimd  his  organs 
not  permanently  damaged,  I w'ould  say,  get  rid  of  the  alcohol  at  once. 

And  you  would  not  anticipate  any  evil  consequences  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  he  were  well  fed.  I think  it  is  a prejudice  and  an  in- 
jurious prejudice,  to  suppose  you  must  continue  the  poison  if  the  patient 

is  well  fed.  . . 

I suppose  you  have  met  with  many  cases  m which  a mere  warning  was 
sufficient  to  induce  people  to  discontinue  a habit  of  which  they  did  not 
know  the  consequences  ? , , . 

If  it  had  not  gone  to  a great  extent,  I think  people  for  the  most  part 
would  be  w'illing  to  take  advice  about  the  matter. 

That  is  to  say,  where  they  have  erred  from  want  of  knowledge  ? 

Yes  where  they  have  erred  from  a want  of  knowledge.  I think  there 
is  a great  feeling  in  society  that  strong  wine  and  strong  stimulants  make 


You^would  regard  that  as  a misinterpretation  of  the  word  strong  ? 

Yes  arising  from  the  feeling  which  immediately  follows  the  application 
of  the  stimulants. 

They  have  a strong  effect  ? , , , ..v  ^ . v • ..  t 

They  have  a strong  effect,  and  people  feel  that  they  give  strength  I 
believe  a very  large  number  of  people  have  fallen  into  that  error,  and  faU 
into  the  error  every  day,  of  believing  that  strong  wine  gives  strength. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  Is  there  not  a medical  establishment  m 
London  in  which  alcohol  is  altogether  disused  ? i-  • j ....j 

I believe  there  is  a hospital  in  London  in  which  that  practice  is  aaoptea, 
but  I have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  ,1.1 

Do  you  suppose  that  where  they  ceased  to  employ  alcohol  as  a sedative, 

they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a substitute  ? 

I think  there  would  be  cases  in  which,  from  my  present  Imowle^,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  do  without  alcohol.  Take  a rase  of  this  Itind : a 
man  suffering  under  the  delirium  of  early  typhoid,  so  delinons  ttat 
nothing  can  fontrol  him ; the  question  is,  how  is  he  to  be  .becalmed? 
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Shall  I allow  him  to  wear  himself  out,  until  he  dies,  perhaps,  of  exhaus- 
tion, or  shall  I soothe  him  by  alcohol?  I do  it  by  alcohol,  and  he  goes  to 
sleep.  This  is  the  practice  in  a large  number  of  cases,  and  it  answers 
well. 

If  alcohol  were  not  used,  but  opium  were  used  instead,  the  effect  would 
be  worse,  would  it  not  ? 

Opium  would  in  such  a case  probably  have  a fatal  result 

Archbishop  of  York:  The  opium  would  perturb  other  organs  ; it  would 
act  upon  the  liver  perhaps  ? 

Alcohol  is  in  such  cases  the  best  sedative  we  possess. 

Perhaps  we  may  take  it  that  alcohol  has  been  found  so  convenient  that 
the  profession  has  not  sought  for  other  remedies  ? 

Quite  so. 

Of  course  the  class  of  alcohols  is  very  large  ? 

Yes,  we  should  use  some  alcohol,  either  wine  or  some  other  like  stimu- 
lant. 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  You  do  not  know  how,  in  this  hospital 
you  have  spoken  of,  such  cases  are  treated  ? 

I do  not  know  : fee  do  rer;/  much  without  alcohol  in  our  larqe  hospitals 
Archbishop  of  York:  In  hospital  practice  this  state  of  things  occurs 

IS  brought  in  with  some  disease  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  largely  ? 

T speaking  of  such  cases  where  a man  has  been  drinking  largely  • 

lar^ly^  ^®®®  disposed  to  give  alcohol  to  a man  who  has  been  drinking 

The  question  I would  ask  is,  whether  you  would  fearlessly  take  alcohol 

patient,  without  apprehending  any  bad 

I should  apprehend  nothing  hut  good  results-,  I know  there  is  a preju- 
dice to  the  contrary,  but  that  does  not  fall  within  my  experience.  ^ 
■ord^*?™^*^  ’ think  that  drinking  produces  many  sorts  of  dis- 

Yes,  many. 

ex!fp^ss^of°^kT  question  of  the  various  diseases  arising  from 

^sease  of  the  liver,  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence  and 
dise^  of  the  liver  we  get  disordered  conditions  of  the  blood 
and  consequent  upon  that  we  get  diseased  kidneys ; we  get  a diseaseii 
nervous  system,  we  get  gout,  and  wo  get  diseased  heart : / W 

than  alcohol,  leaving  out  of  the 
fart  that  It  18  a frequent  source  of  crime  of  all  descriptions. 

® form  an  opinion  with  reference  to  drinking  in 
of  society ; I do  not  mean  drunkenness,  but  the  amount 

which  produces  disorders  which  you  have  mentioned  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  say  whether  it  is  at  all  increasing  or  the  reverse  ? 
in  wV  It  IS  increasing.  I think  there  are  certain  lines  of  society 

murt  of  i’t  ' mtermediate  parti  there  S 

muen  of  It  We  are  very  much  impressed  by  the  positive  cases  Von  find 

iTflidft  •“  betweS  aoSu„J?“udo 

And  th.t  difflIuUy  L thi  Sidie 
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Then  with  regard  to  women,  do  you  think  there  is  any  increase  in 
drinking  amongst  women  ? 

I really  cannot  say  so  from  my  own  experience : I think  there  are  in- 
stances, but  I do  not  think  it  is  a wide-spread  evil.  Taking  my  daily  ex- 
perience, I do  not  think  I find  alcohol  so  potent  a cause  of  disease  in  the 
upper  classes  as  I do  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Archbishop  of  York:  Do  you  think  it  very  important  that  those  views 
which  you  have  enunciated  should  be  widely  known  amongst  people  • in- 
forming them  that  a great  deal  of  drinking  is  owing  to  want  of 
knowledge  ? 

I am  persuaded  myself  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  that  lecturers 
should  go  about  the  country  lecturing  to  people  of  the  middle  and  upper 
middle  classes  upon  the  disadvantages  of  alcohol  as  it  is  daily  used. 

Could  not  that  be  done  by  temperance  societies  ? 

People  will  not  listen  to  them,  because  they  carry  their  theories  too 
far.  I do  not  think  you  can  start  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  use  in 
alcohol,  and  no  good  in  wine. 

With  reference  to  the  practice  of  drinking  between  meals — that  I pre- 
sume, would  have  your  entire  condemnation ’ 

Entirely. 

Drinking  without  food  is  injurious  ? 

Most  injurious,  except  we  should  useitoji  f should  use  a dose  ofme^cine; 
but  even  then  I would  avoid  it  very  much. 

Chairman : It  is  a very  common  habit  in  om-  domestic  establishments 
to  have  an  “ 11  o’clock  beer,”  and  I suppose  that  is  an  objectionable 
habit,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Domestic  male  servants  are  amongst  the  unhealthy  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Do  you  think  that  unhealthiness  arises  from  over-drinking  and  over- 
feeding? 

Yes;  there  is  too  much  eating  and  drinking  amongst  them,  and 
everybody  who  has  had  to  do  with  them  knows  very  well  that  there  is 
only  one  remedy  for  them,  namely  abstinence  and  purging. 

I should  like  to  say,  that  of  all  known  things  in  the  world  the  human 
body  is  the  most  economic,  and  therefore  all  excess  is  against  its  physio- 
logical nature.  Science  has  not  yet  shown  how  to  get  as  much  force  out 
of  matter  as  the  living  body  can.  A small  amount  of  meat  and  bread 
yield  much  muscular  force.  Excess  is  contrary  to  nature.  Two  laws  are 
written  very  plainly  in  the  human  body.  The  first  is  of  labour,  or  func- 
tion. The  parts  are  made  for  labour.  The  next  law  is  of  economy.  WiA 
it  the  functions  of  the  body  are  best  carried  on.  In  this  country  persons 
very  rarely  suffer  from  want,  but  they  constantly  suffer  from  excess. 

^chbishop  of  York:  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  an 
affiliation  of  disorders;  that  the  evil  effect  began  at  the  liver  and  went 
into  the  blood  ? 

Yes,  and  from  the  blood  to  the  circulation,  and  from  the  circulation  to 
the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  kidneys.  I think  that  is  about  the  order. 
The  stomach  will  very  often  go  on  a long  time.  It  is  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive a variety  of  thing^s.  The  public  ought  to  know  that  of  all  the 
dilutents  or  solvents  for  the  nutritious  parts  of  food  there  is  nothing  tike  water. 
Water  carries  into  the  system  the  nutriment  in  its  purest  form. 

I suppose  about  90  per  cent  of  us  is  water  ? 

About  90  per  cent  of  us  is  water.  Alcohol  interferes  with  the  carrying 
of  the  food  into  the  system  to  a certain  extent. 

May  we  now  approach  the  subject  of  restraint.  A g;ood  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  restraint  of  drunkards  until  the  body  can  form  anew  its 


tissues  which  have  been  corrupted  by  the  drinking  habits,  and  until  a 
“rtam  amount  of  self-control  is  re-established.  There  are  cases  are 
there  not,  in  which  self-control  is  so  lost  that  you  would  have  little  hope 
but  from  some  kind  of  restraint  ? ^ 

Certainly.  There  comes  a time,  not  only  in  drinking,  but  in  all  other 
habitej  when  habit  becomes  second  nature.  That  is  a large  statement 
but  It  IS  so.  ■ Every  one  knows  that  the  habit  of  drinking  may  at  last 
become  an  overwhelming  impulse ; and  so  it  is  wdth  other  poisons  sav 
opium,  for  example.  ’ ^ 

You  have  read  Coleridge’s  life,  I have  no  doubt  ? 

Yes. 

remember  the  way  in  which,  when  he  had  a keeper  to  prevent 
n from  getting  opium,  he  used  to  get  the  keeper  to  go  and  get  a bit  of 
information  while  he  filled  his  bottle  ? i'  a ou;  or 

® drunkard,  if  he  has  become  an  habitual 
than  you  can  trust  an  opium  eater,  or  than  you  can 

“ 

question  upon  the  small  scale  first ; would  you  think 
“ I contract  by  which  a drunkard  might  say 

““ 

I can  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Giving  his  own  consent  ? 

To  that  I see  no  objection ; that  would  indeed  be  a desirable  thinp  I 
fir  common  sense,  that  if  a man  is  willing  to  give  uif' his 

j hen  you  thi^  it  woifid  be  an  expedient  thing  to  have  such  houses  ? 
Ihen  comes  the  question  of  the  houses  ; but  I .should  say  with  a man’s 
TOnsent  that  It  woifid  be  a good  thing  to  confine  him  if  he  said  “ I should 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  disgusting  habit  ” ’ 

Thrt'’Sn^  ^ fiends  put  him  in  ? 

that  would  be  a very  much  larger  question.  ^ 

of'lp'soiS'Ssyl^]'^’'®®**”^^  the  subject 

w In^recommending  the  free  use  of  water,  I suppose  you  mean  good 

'^th  me  on  the  moors  ^ sSnd  ex 

fiLl=s?-SSS'~?=i 

« my  neighbo^  hav^It,  0“^^^  to  take  it 

A ••  ^®*^<^«es?the  ^ 

•tanie,  is  it  not  7°^^ ' “ » very  composite  sub- 

Yes,  it  is. 
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It  contains  a great  deal  of  carbonic  acid  which  would  involve  lime 
which  might  be  free  lime  ? ' 

Yes. 

And  lime  might  be  injurious  in  rheumatic  cases  ? 

The  question  of  water  supply  to  a community  is  a very  great  question. 
I think  we  ought  to  have  separated  the  water  which  we  take  with  our 
food  from  the  water  we  use  for  washing,  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

There  are  cases  in  which  distillation  would  bo  desirable.  I'presume? 

Most  desirable. 

Lord  Penrhyn ; Would  it  be  practicable,  in  London,  to  have  two  separate 
supplies  ? 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  altogether  at  present,  but  the 
thing  would  begin  in  one  class  and  spread  slowly  to  another. 

We  need  not  say  anything  about  London  water,  which  notoriously  is 
not  pure,  but  in  the  case  of  impure  water  generally,  would  your  objections 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  apply  if  there  were  a small  admixture  of  alcohol  in 
that  water;  would  that  have  the  effect  of  taking  away  the  dangerous 
properties  of  the  water  ? 

1 do  not  think  it  would : no  doubt  alcohol  is  antiseptic,  but  I confess 
that  I should  be  very  cautious  how  I used  alcohol  as  an  antiseptic  in  my 
drink ; but  if  I thought  the  water  so  bad  that  it  needed  that  admixture, 
I should  abstain  from  drinking  it. 

I am  taking  the  mass  of  people  in  London  as  the  water  is  now  ? 

I do  not  think  they  want  alcohol  added ; I drink  such  water  every  day, 
and  I want  nothing  added ; of  course  I drink  it  filtered. 

Earl  of  Onslow : You  spoke  just  now  of  a person  in  the  upper  classes 
whom  you  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  to  take  any  alcohol ; was  that  in 
consequence  of  the  person  having  taken  any  pledge  to  the  contrary  ? 

No,  not  at  all ; I should  like  to  say  that  that  is  quite  common.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  cases  of  abstinence  in  the  upper  classes  are  not 
very  common ; I have  seen  more  instances  of  abstemiousness  among  the 
upper  classes  than  in  the  middle  classes,  and  that  is  the  more  striking 
seeing  the  abundance  which  is  within  their  reach. 

Do  you  think  that  that  arises  from  their  belief  as  to  the  value  of  alcohol, 
or  the  example  which  they  are  setting  to  others  ? 

I think  it  arises  from  both. 

There  is  a very  common  experiment  which  is  shown  with  reference  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  by  dropping  some  upon  a piece  of  raw  liver ; is  that 
any  criterion  of  what  takes  place  in  the  human  body  ? 

No,  it  is  no  criterion  as  to  what  takes  place  ; there  is  much  better  ex- 
perience from  the  daily  numerous  deaths  from  liver  disease  in  drunkards. 
I can  mention  what  I once  saw  myself  in  the  case  of  one  of  Barclay  and 
Perkins’  draymen.  The  case  is  recorded.  The  man  was  admitted  into 
Guy’s  Hospital  with  heart  disease ; I just  now  said  that  heart  disease  may 
come  through  drink ; he  was  a very  stout  man ; he  died  at  about  a quarter- 
past  ten  at  night,  at  about  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  so  distended  with  gas  in  all  directions  that  he  was  quite  a curious 
eight.  Wishing  to  know  what  this  gas  meant,  we  punctured  the  skin  in 
many  parts,  and  tested  it.  It  was  carburetted  hydrogem  and  I remem- 
ber lighting  on  his  body  15  or  16  gaslights  at  once.  They  continued 
burning  until  the  gas  had  burnt  away. 

That  has  happened  in  several  instances,  has  it  not  ? 

Y 00  h3>S 

Arciibishop  of  York : Was  that  alcohol  unaltered? 

That  was,  no  doubt,  the  carbon  and  carbmetted  hydrogen  from  those 
carbon  compounds  which  he  had  been  drinking. 
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He  had  been  drinking,  I presume,  up  to  the  last  moment  ? 

I could  not  say,  but  I have  no  doubt  he  had  a lar^  amount  of  umcon- 
sumed  stuff  in  him. 

When  was  he  brought  into  the  hospital  ? 

In  the  evening,  and  he  died  about  a quarter-past  ten.  I could  not  say 
I was  sure  that  state  was  directly  from  the  alcohol  ; but  directly  or 
indirectly  it  was. 

Lord  Cottesloe:  Would  that  state  of  things  lead  to  spontaneous 
combustion. 

It  is  the  nearest  condition  to  it,  and  it  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  are  conditions  under  which  that  result  might  arise. 

Earl  of  Onslow : In  the  case  of  an  habitual  drunkard  to  whom  drinking 
has  become  second  nature,  would  you,  when  he  leaves  it  off,  recommend 
any  tonic  or  any  drink  by  which  he  might  gradually  accustom  himself 
to  abstinence  from  alcohol  ? 

Nothing  beyond  good  food. 

Would  that  supply  the  craving  ? 

It  would  not  at  first  supply  the  craving,  but  it  would  ultimately  over- 
come It;  almost  all  our  tonics,  so  considered,  are  tinctures  which  contain 
alcohol. 


Dr.  Brunton  mentioned  quinine ; what  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

I have  no  eiqierience  of  its  value  in  such  cases. 

He  says  “ One  of  the  best  things  I believe  to  be  what  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Fox  ID  Bedford  Gaol,  namely  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  e^entian  and 
it  IS  still  better  if  a little  tincture  of  capsicum  is  added  to  it”?  * 

But  I suppose  if  Mr.  Fox,  in  Bedford  Gaol,  had  tried  good  food,  the 
r^idt  probably  would  have  been  the  same.  I confess  that  I should  have 
tried  the  good  food  alone. 

Lord  Cottesloe : But  the  good  food  applies  to  a period,  whereas  the 
admmistration  cf  a tome  is  temporary. 

But  that  does  not  show  that  the  man  would  not  have  been  just  as 
well  without  It;  he  has  only  the  experience  of  the  tonic;  he  has  no 
expene.nce  without  the  tonic. 

of  the  tonic  is  not  so  much,  I apprehend, 
to  help  the  patient  as  to  keep  him  from  going  to  drink? 

n**"’'!*  necessary;  if  I had  the  nearest  relative  given  to 
dnnk  I wo.ild  not  give  them  anything  but  good  food.  By  good  ^od  I do 

one  fhln^  ° ^ Liebig’s  extract  of  meat  for 

one  thing ; that  has  been  a favourite  thing  with  me  to  advise  • when 

people  are  exhausted  they  might  take  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat  in’  water 

^ -"“o' 

Yes,  It  is  not  very  palatable,  but  it  is  very  useful 
Is  it  always  nasty  ? 

Si  *'^’nk  it  is  nasty,  but  der/ustibus,  of  course.  I would  like  to  rpv 

tinctly , as  regards  the  tonic, that  that  would  be  only  shifting  the  condition^ 

St£rheSro^f"?h®"“'^®‘^‘^  alcoholisatfonTsug^L- 

mg  that  the  ladies  of  the  upper  classes  were  accustomed  to  take  So. 
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iu  other  lorniB  rather  than  in  the  ordinary  fonuu  of  upirita,  ae  we  under- 
etand  the  term  ? 

Yes,  in  the  form  of  oil  of  lavender  and  eau-de-Cologne.  I know  that 
has  been  stated,  but  I do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a general  practice.  I 
dare  say  there  may  be  cases  on  which  a person  might  write  a sensational 
article,  but  I have  no  such  experience,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  a fair 
expression  of  the  truth.  1 do  not  think  the  upper  classes  are  given  to 
‘'drawing-room  alcoholisation.”  In  my  experience  I have  found,  on  the 
contrary,  very  considerable  difficultj'  in  getting  people  to  take  even  what 
I have  thought  necessary.  I think  it  is  quite  a mistake  if  the  public,  or 
any  class  of  the  public,  should  suppose  that  where  people  have  the  means 
they  are  intemperate ; it  is  quite  the  contrary.  I think  if  I had  to  look 
for  a temperate  person,  I should  look  in  the  upper  classes.  Of  course 
there  are  several  lines  of  intemperance  everywhere,  and  well-marked 
lines  of  intemperance ; but  between  these  lines,  as  I have  stated  before, 
there  is  but  little  of  it. 

Chairman ; You  mean  in  certain  families  ? Yea. 

Earl  of  Onslow : Do  you  connect  that  temperance  with  any  hereditary 
tendency  ? 

I connect  it  with  hereditary  tendency  thus  far,  that  I think  there  are 
people  whose  nervous  systems  and  whose  habits  are  weak,  and  who, 
if  considered  generally,  would  be  found  to  be  persons  whose  deficiencies 
of  a general  land,  alcohol,  perhaps,  most  easily  supplies. 

Are  there  not  branches  of  occupations  in  which  the  lines  of  intemper- 
ance may  be  distinctly  marked  ? 

Yes,  the  licensed  victuallers,  for  example. 

Lord  Penrhyn : Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  men  are  engaged  in  any  work 
which  necessarily  induces  perspiration,  such  as  coalheavers,  they  must 
drink  a good  deal  ? 

They  do.  Men  working  in  foundries  drink  oatmeal  and  water  for  the 
most  part. 

But  they  must  drink  something  ? 

Yes,  and  they  find  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  they  had  better  not  drink 
alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinks. 

Archbishop  of  York : In  Sheffield,  in  the  great  works,  oatmeal  and  water 
is  provided  gratuitously,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes,  it  has  a local  name ; skilly. 

Lord  Penrhyn:  If  they  do  not  do  so,  they  might  induce  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  might  they  not  ? 

Quite  so. 

Earl  of  Onslow : A doctor  whom  I consulted  said  to  me,  “I  recommend 
you  to  drink  aerated  water  in  order  that  you  may  not  drink  Thames 
water.”  Do  you  think  there  is  any  superiority  in  the  class  of  water  which 
is  used  for  aerated  water  ? 

I should  think  that  there  is  a very  large  quantity  of  aerated  water 
made  from  Thames  water. 

Chairman : What  would  be  the  best  drink  for  haymakers,  and  so  on  ? 

You  must  deal  with  their  prejudices.  I have  no  doubt  that  small-beer 
would  not  be  very  injurious  to  them. 

Earl  of  Morley : Or  Cider  ? , . „ 

Very  small  cider,  but  I should  think  that  they  would  be  quite  as  well 
upon  the  oatmeal  and  water.  I should  prefer  that  for  them 

Lord  Hartismere : In  my  country  we  thought  we  traced  a great  many 
sunstrokes  to  the  use  of  small-beer,  and  excessive  drinking  in  the  hay- 
field  ; do  you  think  that  is  likely  to  be  correct  ? • o 

The  question  of  sunstroke  is  an  extremely  difficult  question.  One 
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mu«t  be  sure  whether  they  were  sunstrokes,  or  whether  the  cases 
might  not  be  due  to  the  over  drinking  of  stimulants,  Men  may  pretend 
to  drink  small-beer,  but  they  may  drink  anything  but  small-beer. 

In  my  country  they  generally  brew  at  Lome,  but  we  advised  them  not 
to  drink  anything  but  small-beer,  and  since  then  we  have  but  very  few 
sunstrokes. 

I think  intemperance  in  any  shape  is  likely  to  produce  sunstroke. 

Earl  of  Morley : You  stated  that  there  was  not  much  intemperance  in 
the  upper  classes ; do  you  think  that  the  practice  of  drinking  at  odd  times 
has  very  greatly  increased? 

I think  that  that  would  be  amongst  young  men,  and  to  a limited  degree 
only : I do  not  think  the  practice  of  “ nipping”  exits  much  amongst  the 
established  members  of  the  upper  classes : I think  the  area  of  that  vice 
is  limited. 

Lord  Cottesloe-  You  stated  that  there  was  a great  distinction  between 
drunkenness  and  insanity;  that  you  could  not  make  a man  sane  by 
punishment,  but  that  you  could  make  him  sober.  Perhaps  you  could  tell 
the  Committee  what  would  be  the  best  means  of  punishing  a man  with  a 
view  to  that  result,  because  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Committee  to 
ascertain  that  ? 

That  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  this  inquuy.  In  dealing  with  the  habitual  drunkard  the 
first  question  which  arises  is  at  what  stage  is  he  to  be  considered  an 
habitual  drunkard.  Then  again,  if  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  cannot 
you  catch  him  early  before  he  has  become  an  incorrigibly  habitual  drunkard 
and  deal  with  him  then  ? Could  not  you  stop  him  irom  the  beginning ; 
why  not  stop  the  first  drunkenness  ? You  are  more  likely  to  do  him 
good  then.  We  should  in  all  these  cases  say  “principiis  obsta,''  therefore  it  has 
oocured  to  me  that  if  it  were  practicable,  society  might  make  this  appear 
more  or  less  distinctly  by  its  vote  or  feeling,  that  drunnkenness  is  a fault 
against  society.  Then  comes  a difficult  question.  Many  men  can  drink 
or  “carry,”  as  it  is  called,  a great  deal  without  getting  drunk ; are  they 
to  be  considered  as  drunkards  ? Certainly,  society  whl  now  havefto  consider 
veiy  plainly  over  what  area  anrl  how  far,  drinking  may  honestly  be  carried. 

I confess,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I should  punish  a fiu-st  or  early 
drunkard. 

You  have  not  considered  the  details  of  the  punishment  have  you  ? 

I have  a little. 

\Vill  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you  have  thought  about  it  ? 

^ I have  thought  this  much,  but  I do  not  think  that  society  is  prepared 
to  do  it.  I think  if  a man  is  found  drunk  I should  publish  his  name 
in  the  district  where  he  lived,  and  if  he  were  found  drunk  a second  or 
more  times,  I would  put  up  the  number  of  times  opposite  his  name 
for  public  reprobation,  but  I Imow  that  society  would  not  do  that-  I see 
no  other  way  of  dealing  with  it.  Society  is  like  a pyramid.  I would  deal 
with  drunkenness  if  you  would  let  me  cut  my  tranverse  section  from  near 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid ; but  how  am  I to  deal  with  it  if  I cut  my  section 
from  near  the  base  of  the  pyramid  where  the  area  is  so  enormous  ? I 
think  you  cannot  do  it  by  legislation,  but  I think  it  can  be  done  by  the 
better  instruction  of  the  people,  by  providing  better  houses,  better  means 
o.  occupation,  and  better  anyisement,  and  fostering  better  public  sentiment. 

Do  you  think  that  the  infliction  of  a fine  of  five  shillings  bv  the 
magistrate  from  time  to  time  is  beneficial  ? -“o  j 

anVvlrydisS.^®  ^ ®°“®thing  easy,  very  light 

You  stated  with  regard  to  the  habitual  drunkard,  that  if  a man  broke 
out  for  several  days  and  got  very  drunk,  you  had  heard  of  cases  which,as  I 
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understand,  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  which  the  same  man  would  be  a 
useful  and  sober  man  for  weeks  afterwards,  and  that  therefore  you  would 
not  consider  it  right  to  proceed  against  him  as  an  habitual  drunkard. 
But  if  you  knew  that  he  was  likely  to  break  out  again  as  an  habitual  drunkard 
would  it  not  bo  desirable  to  prevent  his  having  a recurrence  of  one  of 
these  dreadful  bouts,  in  which  he  is  not  *nly  dangerous  to  others,  but  is 
impairing  his  own  health  ? 

I have  no  doubt  of  the  desirability,  but  I see  the  difficulty. 

Now,  with  regard  to  alcohol  medically  considered,  you  described  it 
as  a sedative ; is  it  not  a stimulant  ? 

I think  it  may  be  a sedative  on  the  brain,  but  a stimulant  on  the  heart, 
because  there  are  different  sets  of  nerves;  one  set  of  nerves  we  call 
inhibitive  and  the  others  stimulating.  By  giving  alcohol  you  may  quiet 
certain  nerve  centres,  and  indirectly  stimulate  others. 

In  those  drinking  parties  which  some  of  us  can  remember,  and  all  have 
heard  but  which  no  longer  exist  as  a custom,  we  have  seen  one  man  under 
the  table  quietly  under  the  influence  of  drink,  where  another  man 
was  pugnacious  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly.  , , , , 

Those  are  different  instances  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  ? 

Yes  upon  the  brain  it  customarily  acts  as  a sedative ; it  may  make  the 
thoughts  run  quicker  for  a time,  but  they  are  not  very  good  thoughte. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  your  examination  you  stated  that  the  medi<»l 
faculty  were  beginning  to  see  the  mistake  they  had  formerly  made  _m  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol,  and  that  they  were  now  employing  it  to  a 


less  extent  ? 

In  a more  limited  way  undoubtedly. 

And  you  stated  that  you  thought  you  could  get  the  Committee  ^me 
information  from  Guy’s  Hospital  as  to  the  change  of  practice  which  has 
taken  place;  has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  to  leam  wh^  is  done 
by  medical  officers  attending  workhouses  and  places  of  that  sort. 

Not  particularly.  , 

Lord  Hartismere:  You  spoke  of  a man  who  could  carry  a great  deal 
without  getting  drunk ; how  could  you  deal  with  such  a man . 

There  would  come  in  the  difficulty. 

Because  he  does  as  much  damage  to  himself  as  the  other  man,  does 

*'^I*^think  the  whole  question  of  drunkenness  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation ; I think  the  whole  question  must  be  dealt  with  by  society  at 
large  by  a better  knowiedge  of  the  disadvantage  of  stimulants,  and  by 
a better  moral  condition  of  the  whole  state  of  society.  Better  iiJormation 
however,  wiU  do  a great  deal ; I feel  sure  that  the  people  are  ignorant  of 

^^You°do  north/n^that  it  would  be  practicable  to  put  up  the  name  of  a 
man  of  that  kind  as  you  suggested  ? . 

No  • YOU  could  not  do  it,  though  it  might  be  desirable. 

Do  you  not  think  that  that  system  would  rather  lead  to  more  drmkmg 
^ at  home ; that  if  people  were  determined  to  drink  they  would  drink 

''^IfT'man  w'ere  determined  to  drink  in  private  you  could  not  ^t  at  him 
With  regard  to  leaving  off  drinlring,  you  thmk  that  you  would  stop  the 
.^/supply  of  alcohol  at  once  without  injury  ? 

U‘“.Si“S>e"lSe8in>.hich  th,  bram.  have  enlMy  Boob  I~m 

m.ybot.telrbr™.b.™  go.b  tr„b  thbir 

previous  habits  ? 
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I have  seen  a case  in  which  a man  left  off  drink  suddenly,  and  he  bore 
the  abstinence  for  a year,  but  was  then  oblig^  to  go  back  again. 

I should  say  that  ho  felt  a desire  to  go  back  to  it  again. 

Gould  not  you  do  that  by  degrees  ? 

/ do  noi  see  any  good  in  demeM.  If  you  are  tahng  po^on  into 
I do  not  see  tlie  advantage  of  dimimsiang  tlu,  degree  Y 
That  point  has  been  frequently  put  to  me  by  medical  men ; but  my  rep^ 
basbeen,  If  ycmr  patient  were  poisoned  by  arsenic,  would  you  sUU  go  on 

'^^”^ai^ofKimbe^^^  In  the  question  which  was  asked  you,  itwasassum^ 
that  a person  who  carries  a great  deal  of  drink,  and  does  not  get  drun^ 
was  as  much  damaged  as  a man  who  does  get  drunk ; can  that  be  said  to 


be  the  case?  , 

It  may  be  even  more  damaged,  because  he  may  be  able  to  car^  nis 
system  of  daily  drinking  for  along  time  whereas  the  other  man  who  waa 
incapable  of  drinking  so  much  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  practice. 

But  what  would  you  say  about  our  forefathers,  who  drank  them  two 
or  three  bottles  of  port  wine  daily,  until  they  were  70  or  80  years  of  age  ? 

I remember  a noble  Duke  askin^me  that  question,  and  I had  to  reply, 
“ My  Lord  Duke,  I have  noticed  that  their  legislation  has  often  had  to  be 

*"*Burwould  you  say  that  a man  who  went  on  through  the  whole  of  hfa 
life  drinking  daily  a large  quantity  of  liquor  without  being  drunk  and 
apparently  without  injuring  his  health  was  as  much  damaged  as  a man 
who  got  drunk  and  injured  his  neighbour  and  himself  ? 

I think  your  Lordship  must  look  further  at  this  question,  wme  may 
contain  very  little  alcohol ; it  may  contain  a good  deal  of  vinous  e^er, 
which  has  not  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  body  which  raw  alcohol  has ; 
’fi  you  must  consider  the  quality  of  the  material  which  causes  the  ill  effect. 

Would  you  agree  with  the  law  in  its  present  shape  as  imposing  nnes 


■ for  drunkenness  ? • i » 

I am  not  disposed  to  think  that  I should  agree^  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  law  in  that  way,  but  I do  not  think  I should  increase  the  fines. 

Then  you  do  think  that  the  law  of  1872  was  quite  severe  enough  ? 

I should  think  it  was.  _ _ • i.  • 

And  you  said  you  would  not  extend  it  to  persons  being  drunk  m their 


own  premises  ? 

I think  you  could  not.  I think  there  might  be  moral  reasons  why  you 
should,  but  I think  there  would  he  practical  reasons  why  you  could  not. 

Chairman ; Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence 
you  have  placed  before  us  ? i • 

There  is  one  point  I should  like  to  add.  Of  course  the  Committee  has 
had  its  attention  fully  upon  this  question.  For  whom  is  this  inquiry  ? 
That  is  to  say,  is  it  for  the  whole  area  of  society,  or  is  it  for  a few  pro- 
minent cases,  where  a great  deal  of  public  scandal  and  a great  deal  of  public 
harm  follows  ? I think  the  Committee  must  consider  in  all  the  conclusions 
■they  come  to  for  whom  the  inquiry  is  made,  or,  as  I have  repeated  more 
than  once,  what  section  of  society  is  to  be  legislated  for?  No  doubt 
legislation  is  chiefiy  needed  for  the  lowest  sections,  because  the  upper 
sections  of  society  can  take  care  of  themselves, "tEerefore  I feel  that  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  for  the  Committee  is  to  consider  what 
recommendations,  or  what  lines  of  recommendation,  should  be  made  for 
people  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  because  the  upper  classes,  as 
I say,  will  be  able  to  deal  with  themselves.^  I know  that  the  consider- 
ations must  vary  very  much  with  that  question,  especially  as  to  what  is 
practicable  and  what  is  not  practicable,  because  the  lower  area  of  society 
is  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  a law  to  that  area  of 
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society  where  the  evil  is  so  very  wide  spread.  You  couid  shut  up  people 
if  you  had  but  a few  of  them,  but  if  you  have  thousands  of  them  it  wouid 
come  to  be  a very  difficult  matter.  Then  I think  another  consideration 
the  Committee  must  have  before  them  is  at  all  times  whether  the 
Committee  is  dealing  with  a disease  or  a crime. 

Archbishop  of  York  : I wiil  read  the  Reference,  “ That  a Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  prevaience  of 
habits  of  intemperance,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  habits  have 
been  atlected  by  recent  legisiation  and  other  causes,  and  to  report  to  the 
House so  that  it  includes  the  whole  area. 

Then,  of  course,  that  would  take  in  the  question  of  the  temptations  to 
drink,  and  the  readiness  to  get  it.  Then  the  question  of  dipsomania  has 
been  brought  before  the  Committee  over  and  over  again.  The  word  is 
not  admitted  in  science.  There  are  very  few  dipsomaniacs  strictly  speaking, 
if  any  at  all.  The  word  “dipsomania”  would  be  more  properly  applie<l  to 
a very  rare  disease,  in  which  there  is  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
drinking  on  the  part  of  those  who  suffer  from  that  disease. 

That  is  not  a thirst  for  alcohol  merely  ? 

No,  but  for  mere  fluids ; the  desire  for  alcohol  appears  to  be  a uni- 
versal desire  amongst  all  classes,  evei^  amongst  savages,  and  it  might  be 
said  if  the  word  “dipsomania”  were  us^  that  all  savages  were  dipsomani- 
acs. It  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  before  the  Committee  that  there 
are  people  who  are  subject  to  the  disease  called  “dipsomania.”  I do  not 
think  that  they  are  people  subject  to  a disease  called  “dipsomania.”  They 
are  drunkards. 

Chairman:  That  point  was  before  the  Committee  in  1874.  I do  not 
think  that  we  have  dwelt  much  upon  that  point,  but  certainly  those  wh* 
are  called  dipsomaniacs  are  not  satisfied  in  their  craving  for  drink,  unless 
they  get  alcohol  ? 

No ; that  is  to  say  they  are  dninkards. 

Earl  of  Kimberley  : They  are  like  kleptomaniacs,  who  may  be  shortly 
called  “ thieves.” 

Yes ; quite  so. 

Earl  of  Morley : Except  that  in  dipsomania  the  craving  is  for  water, 
but  the  desire  for  drinking  brandy  induces  the  habit  of  drinking  brandy. 

It  becomes  a bad  habit,  and  is  to  be  punished. 

Archbishop  of  York  : What  class  of  diseases  belong  to  that  unquench- 
able thirst  ? 

Diseases  like  diabetes,  and  that  class  of  diseases. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


J.  W Tatty  A Sons,  Ihieters,  Leeds. 
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